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of his Prince, when he tries such a piece of sophistry upon him, which, I dare say, he would not have ventured in any other company. For he so closely connects the rat and the statue, and consequently the King and the Minister, that, in effect, he makes them but one flesh, and one would think they grew together like the two Hungarian girls; * by this way of reasoning, whoever attacked this all-devouring rat, alias Minister, was an enemy to the statue, alias King; and, vice versa, those that were friends to rat and Minister were friends to statue and King.
This indissoluble union would, I own, be most excellent doctrine for a Minister to inculcate, could he find either King or nation weak enough to believe it; but I can never imagine that anything so absurd could be received by the Chinese, who are a wise and sensible people: at least, it could not extend itself beyond the walls of the palace.
Let us now consider the allegory literally. These sacred, painted, tawdry images are erected to the genii of the place: they are the productions of superstition, and, probably, the creatures of the Bonzes, who dub them sacred, and exhibit them as representations, wooden ones, alas I of the Divinity. Sacrilegious rats eat their way into them, and endanger their wooden existence. What is to be done? Why truly they are to devour with impunity, for fear the statue should receive some small damage in the rescue; as if there were not a thousand ways of coming at the rat, with little or no danger to the statue. For instance, shaking
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* Two girls from Hungary who, some years previously, had been shown as a sight in London, not unlike the Siamese twins of the present age.